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claimed our close deliberation, and we endeavored 
to see whether any arrangement could be made 
for their accomplishment; but when we reviewed 
the circumstances of our several monthly and par- 


yearly in advance, 13 cents per annum in Pennsyl-| ticular meetings, and saw how widely these cir- 


vania, and 26 cents per annum in other States. 


cumstances differ, no arrangement adapted to the 
== | common wants of all appeared to present itself, 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF YORK QUARTERLY | - “to are sq ere TT — pane 

MEETING, ENGLAND. pian for efiecting these objects. t has ever been 


. : . |a principle maintained by our Society, to recog- 
The Committee appointed by York Quarterly | nize spiritual gifts, and to make way for their 
Meeting to consider the best mode of extending 


religious oversight to the youth connected with 
the Society of Friends, have given earnest atten- 
tion to the subject. In our several conferences 
we have been made deeply sensible of the im- 
portant bearings which it has on the welfare of 
the younger members of the Society, and, through 
them, on the condition of the Christian commu- 
nity of which they form a part. 





free exercise, rather than to make appointments 
of officers irrespective of the possession of gifts. 
| We believe there are among us Friends qualified 
for some of these services, who would be made 
helpful to our young people, if with willing hearts 
| they would occupy with the talents intrusted to 
‘them. If under the feeling of interest for the 
religious welfare of others, any of these should 
be inclined to invite some of their younger breth- 
The Report of the Quarterly Meeting’s Com-| ren to meet with them, for the purpose of reading 
mittee, appointed, two years ago, to visit the | the Scriptures, and for instruction in the doctrines 
meetings and families of Friends within its limits, | of Christianity, or in those views of Christian 
having been especially commended to our con- | truth which have distinguished our own Society, 
sideration by the minute of 12th Month last, the | we think they should be encouraged faithfully to 
suggestions which it contains have had our care-| pursue the path of individual duty in simplicity, 
ful deliberation. We have felt the importance | and in reliance on Divine aid. Where Friends 
of these suggestions, and the desirableness of| are numerous, arrangements might probably be 
their being carried out amongst us; and we have | made for meetings of a more public character. 
believed that the present organization of our | We believe benefit has been derived from the en- 
Society presents no impediment to that object; | gagement of some Friends, in preparing and read- 
but that where further efforts are needful, they | ing to our younger members, essays on the evi- 
may be effected in conformity with our present | dences of the authenticity and genuineness of 
constitutional arrangements. In the full asser-| Holy Scripture, on the principles of our religious 
tion of gospel freedom, as unfolded in the New| Society, and on the history of the Christian 
Testament, the founders of our Society did much | church ; by which we think a wholesome direc- 
to enlarge the bounds of religious liberty. They | tion has been given to the reading of the young. 
broke through the forms and observances by | Opportunities have at the same time been afforded 
which the action of the servants of Christ had| for thosé concerned for their welfare, although 
been restrained. In the exercise of this liberty | occupying, it may be, no official station, to offer 
we are not bound by creeds and liturgies of man’s | a word of counsel, or to exercise the gift of teach- 
prescribing, and we enjoy an exemption from | ing intrusted to them—a gift which we should be 
paid religious service, and from the unscriptural | glad to see more fully recognized and employed 
distinction of a clerical order. We prize this | amongst us. 
freedom, founded, as we believe it is, on an en- 
lightened acceptation of Holy Scripture. 


In the course of our deliberations, an appre- 
hension was expressed by several Friends, that 
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the exercise of Christian gifts for edifying one 
another had been unduly restricted by us, and 
that this restriction had arisen partly from a view 
beyond that which Scripture warrants, of the 
amount of authority requisite for such engage- 
ments, as well as from a want of faithfulness and 
simplicity in giving utterance to our religious 
concern for each other’s welfare, either to an 
individual alone, in the domestic circle, or in our 
religious assemblies. He who by watchfulness 
and prayer is living in daily communion with his 
heavenly Father, and who thus knows something 
of the preciousness of his love, will be desirous 
that others should be made partakers of the like 
blessing, and under the gentle intimations of the 
Holy Spirit, will feel prompted to impart a word 
of counsel or encouragement to a companion or | 
a friend; peace will follow obedience—strength 
and preparation for future service will be the 
result. In his private retirement, prayer for his | 


aged to its frequent exercise. It was apprehended 
that injury had accrued to some of our members 
from a mistaken apprehension as to the right 
qualification for the engagement. How compre- 
hensive and encouraging is the invitation—“ In 
all things by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known unto 
God.” The heartfelt sense of the oppressive 
burden of sin, the longing for deliverance, the 
feeling of helplessness and of utter unworthiness, 
and the sense of the necessity of heavenly aid— 
all these are the work of the Holy Spirit in our 
hearts, drawing us to the exercise of prayer and 
fitting us for the engagement. Our Saviour him- 
self invites by his precepts, his parables, and his 
own example, to be frequent and even importunate 
in prayer. Whilst the sincere and earnest 
breathing of the spirit, with or without the inter- 
vention of words, is acceptable prayer, we believe 
that the youthful Christian, appropriating daily 


friends will be added to his petitions for himself. | a portion of time for retirement, will often feel 
Love to his Saviour will fill his heart with love to! drawn to offer to his heavenly Father on the 
those for whom his Saviour died; and if the | bended knee, in the simple language of child-like 
same gentle leading should prompt him to quote | confidence, the expression of “his wants, of his 
a text of Scripture, or to offer a word of counsel | penitence, or of praise. The Society of Friends 
in our religious meetings, let not the fear of man, | has always testified against lifeless utterances, or 
or the very gentleness of the intimation, deter | mere re petitions of prayers ; but neither by their 
from utterance. We believe that faithfulness to ‘example nor by their precepts, did those good 
the gentle leadings of the Holy Spirit, the early | men, who were instrumental in gathering the 
giving up the heart to Christ, the practice of ‘Society, place obstacles or discouragement i in the 
prayer more frequent than the day, would pre-| way of the exercise of prayer, either in the pri- 


pare the hearts of many to receive precious gifts vacy of the closet, in the social circle, or in the 
for the edification of the church; our religious | public assembly. 


meetings would more frequently be cheered ‘by a| In directing our attention to the circumstances 
living gospel ministry, by the voice of prayer and | | and individual necessities of our young people, 
thanksgiving ; and the like exercises would be | we have felt strongly the great value of judicious 


more often enjoyed in our domestic gatherings. | Christian oversight, and the benefit which they 


If, then, complaint i is sometimes heard among us | 
of congregations in which, from month to month, 


may receive from the care and counsel of their 
elder friends. The youthful disciple, awaking 


the voice of prayer or of Christian ministry is | toa deep conviction of the need of a Saviour, 
seldom heard, is it not because there is in us a| earnestly seeking for the sense of reconciliation 
want of humble dedication of heart for the Lord’s | with his heavenly Father, often longs for the 
service, rather than an unwillingness in the ever- | sympathizing care and counsel of those who have 


living Head of the church to bestow this gift ? | 
May ‘all who feel this want of ministry, institute | 
a careful examination as to whether there are 
hinderances in themselves which obstruct the re- 
ception and exercise of spiritual gifts. These 
views of the simplicity which often characterizes 
the workings of the Holy Spirit in the heart, are, 
we feel assured, in perfect accordance with the 
belief, that the continuous stream of living gospel 
ministry, which we thankfully acknowledge has 
been granted to our Society from its earliest 
periods to the present day, is a gift bestowed by 
the great Head of the church to his servants, for 
the edifying of the body; and we continue 
steadily to maintain that no one should assume 
this ministry unless called thereunto, and gifted 
by the Holy Spirit for the work. 
The subject of prayer occupied much of the 

time and thought of the committee. Earnest 
desires were expressed that all might be encour- 


had greater experience in the Christian course ; 
whilst not a few of this class are, we believe, 
cherishing a Christian interest in their young 
friends, and need perhaps the word of encourage- 
ment to stretch out to them a helping hand. We 
would invite these to seek occasions for evincing 
their interest and love, and to afford opportunities 
by seeing them alone, for a free unfolding of 
their views, their feelings, and their diffic ulties. 
Confidence would be thus induced, which would 
find its return in Christian sympathy and help. 
When young persons remove into another meet- 
ing, appointments to inform them of the receipt 
of their certificates might sometimes be made the 
first step towards this intimate and confidential 
acquaintance. 

In the exercise of Christian oversight, and in 
the watching over one another for good, we be- 
lieve our younger members may usefully co- 
operate, and be very helpful to each other. In 
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large meetings it is scarcely possible for overseers , admit of no abatement or substitution; and yet 
and others concerned for the welfare of the So- | the youthful disciple may rest assured, that no 
ciety, to become so far acquainted with each in-| other burdens will be laid upon him by his in- 
dividual in the meeting, as to establish personally | finitely wise Lord and Master, than those which 
that amount of freedom and confidence essential | He sees to be needful for his nurture and preser- 
to kind and instructive intercourse. To invite | vation. But in connection with this subject we 
those in early life to their aid, and in the dis- | shall not fully represent the concern of the com- 
tribution of service to employ the gifts of one | mittee, unless we express its desire, that in select- 
party for the needs of the other, would be ad- | ing and appointing individuals for services in the 
vantageous to both. The sympathy, the advice, | church, or in the recognition of their qualifications 
the warning of one who by near equality of age | for service, regard should primarily be had to the 
and circumstances could appreciate the difficulties | manifestation of love for Christ afforded by them 
and temptations of his friend, would often find a; in life and conversation, and of their acceptance 
place in the heart. of the great principles of Christian truth as pro- 
In some of our meetings our young people-have | fessed by us. 
associated themselves as teachers in First-day| We believe it would be profitable to Quarterly 
schools. We believe that important benefits have | Meetings frequently to enter into serious considera- 


resulted therefrom, and that the engagement is | tion on the actual circumstances of their young 


profitable to them. We warmly desire their en- | people, and the means available for their instruc- 


couragement in this good work. We think we | tion and benefit. With this view we submit the 
have observed its influence, in a chastened and | proposal that Monthly Meetings should each year 
serious deportment, as well as in an enlarged de-| be requested to report to the Quarterly Meeting 
sire for scriptural information. To enforce upon, in the 6th Month the number of young persons 
others the duties of truthfulness, kindness, and , within their limits between the ages of fifteen and 
purity, attendance on public worship, the care- | twenty-five, and to give information, either written 
ful reading of Holy Scripture, the privilege and | or verbal, of the endeavors which they have used 
duty of prayer, will not unfrequently lead to | during the year for their nurture and religious im- 
serious self-examination, and thus react bene-| provement. If from these reports it should ap- 
ficially on the mind of the young instructor. | pear that in some districts little or nothing had 
The subject of the fourth query, and the ac-| been done in furtherance of this object, the 
ceptation in which the latter part of it is to be | Quarterly Meeting might be profitably led into 
taken, also claimed the attention of the com-| serious thoughtfulness, and by the appointment 
mittee. It was felt that the Society as a Christian | of committees or by other means, strive to dis- 
church has a continued testimony to bear to sim-} charge the solemn responsibilities which devolve 
plicity in dress, and a non-compliance with the | upon it, towards this interesting section of our 
vain and ever-changing fashions of the times ; and | church. 
not less so to strict truthfulness in language and; In reverting to the late visit paid by the com- 
address, and to the avoidance of all flattering or mittee of York Quarterly Meeting, we have had 
merely complimentary terms. In their practice no doubt that this was a valuable means of ex- 
in these particulars we desire that all our members , tending the desired care and oversight to the 
may well scrutinize their motives, and examine young; and we are of the judgment that a more 
the principles upon which our views respecting , frequent recourse to appointments of this kind, 
them are based. Conformity to the world is pre- | undertaken under a degree of fresh religious con- 
sented to our minds under many a specious guise. | cern, and in reliance on the grace of God to 
If we feel disposed so to modify our speech and | qualify for every service, would prove helpful to 
our dress as no longer to be thereby recognized , the body, and be the means of handing to our 
as Friends, let us examine ourselves, as in the | scattered members comfort, encouragement, or 
Divine sight, whether a desire for increased liberty | counsel, according to their need. 
to the natural will—a liberty which opens the! Much, however, as we prize the faithful labors 
way to temptation rather than protects from it— | of dedicated servants of the Lord, and blessed as 
is not a secret motive. If so, or if we be uncer-| we believe a brother's or a sister's help is often 
tain whether it is so or not, let us pause; let us permitted to be, we would nevertheless affection- 
rather lean to the decision to which tenderness of , ately recommend our younger friends not to place 
conscience invites, than to that which conformity undue reliance upon instrumental means. The 
to the world requires. We think also it will be work of salvation is an individual work; and it 
generally admitted that the dress of Friends has is by a willing submission to the heart-searching 
not unfrequently been helpful in times of tempta- | operations of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, and faithful 
tion, and that it renders it easier to maintain | obedience to His requirings, that the spiritual 
those principles by which we are distinguished | life is nurtured and advanced. 
from the generality of Christian professors. The Cheering, indeed, it would be, to behold all our 
conditions of the Christian life are unchanged | sons and daughters seriously concerned for their 


and unchangeable. The denying of self, and | souls’ salvation, taking upon them the yoke of 
submission to the yoke of Christ, are terms that Christ, and proving their faith by their dedica- 
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tion, by their watchful walk, by their lively inter- | 
est for each other’s growth in grace, and by their 
love to the Saviour. 

In conclusion, we have thankfully to acknow- 
ledge, that at times a feeling of much solemnity | 
has attended our deliberations, and that through- | 
out our conferences, whilst there has been great 
freedom in the expression of opinion, we have 
been preserved in brotherly love, with evident 
desires to promote not only the religious welfare | 
of each other, as members of the same religious | 
community, but also the highest interests of the 
Society at large, towards which we thankfully 
believe there is on the part of our members gene- 
rally, a growing and intelligent attachment. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

JosePpH THORP. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE CONVINCEMENT OF MARGARET FELL AND | 
HER FAMILY. 
[Continued from page 164.} 
“ When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 





Century after century had passed away since 
this commandment was given, but the same 
gracious Power yet condescended to work by the | 
same means, and to fill the hearts of faithful | 
converts with the love that would prompt them | 
to fulfil the injunction. The memoir of Margaret | 
Fell abounds with evidence of her devotedness | 
in this Christian calling. 

Her rest in the bosom of her beloved family | 
was but a brief one, for she ‘‘ was moved of the | 


Lord to go to London again, not knowing what | 
5 e ~ 
might be the matter or business’ required of | 


her. She found that Friends were wickedly 
abused by the city soldiers, who came into their 


meetings with muskets, and swords, and lighted | 


pleased the Lord to let me have a house I would 
endeavor to worship him in it.’”’ The oath was 
tendered and refused “for conscience sake,” 
Christ Jesus having forbid the taking of any 
oath. She was committed a prisoner to Lancas- 
ter Castle, and at the next assizes was offered 
liberty, on condition of not keeping a meeting 


| 
‘at her house, but she answered the Judge, “I 


rather choose a prison for obeying God, than 
my liberty for obeying men, contrary to my 
conscience.” 

Her imprisonment was continued, and being 
brought before the Court at the succeeding term, 
she says, “‘ they passed sentence of Praemunire 
upon me, which was, that I should be out of the 
king’s protection, and forfeit all my estate real 
and personal to the king, and imprisonment during 


‘life. But the great God of Heaven and earth 
| supported my spirit under this severe sentence, 


that I was not terrified; but gave this answer to 
Judge Turner, who gave the sentence: ‘ Although 
I am out of the king’s protection, yet I am not 
out of the protection of Almighty God.’ I re- 
mained in prison twenty months before I could 
get so much favor of the Sheriff as to go to my 


/ own house, which I then did for a little time, and 


returned to prison again ; and when I had beena 
prisoner about four years, I was set at liberty by 
an order from the king and council in 1668.” 

By heavy fines and distraints her estate was 
greatly injured, but she endured all with pa- 
tience; “neither fainted nor murmured at it. 
The Lord keeping her easy and so cheerful under 
her suffering, that her enemies were amazed to 
ant. 

For the privilege which many now so lightly 
esteem, the privilege of worshipping God ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience, was this 
costly price paid. If any of those who con- 


matches, beating and cruelly wounding them | sider themselves at liberty to prefer business or 
with their weapons, so that some died—others | self-indulgence to the regular attendance of those 


were imprisoned and suffered even to death in | meetings established among us for the public 


noisome dungeons. performance of this indispensable duty, which 


She again visited the king and duke of York, | the Apostle describes as a reasonable service, 
and wrote letters to them—“ giving them to un-| should read this account, may they-be induced 
derstand what desperate and dangerous work | to examine themselves whether they be in the 


” 


there was at London,” and that the innocent 
blood there shed would witness against them and 
nation. 


Through these remonstrances, the king was | 


induced to set Friends at liberty from im- 
thk prisonment. 

About this time the act of Parliament was 
made against the Quakers for refusing oaths. 


faith that sustained the founders of the religious 
Society of Friends, by whose firmness and con- 
stancy under suffering, the cause of civil and 
religious liberty was so greatly advanced. 

If such prove themselves, they may through 
grace be brought to the conviction, that they 
have not maintained the conflict, through which 


| the victory is to be won, and the crown obtained, 


After her return to Swarthmore the magistrates | even this same faith. 


began to threaten Margaret Fell on account of 
the meetings held at her house, and finding this 
act a convenient instrument for their purpose, 
tendered her the oath of allegiance, first saying, 
they would not do it, if she would promise not 
to keep the meeting. She says, “I told them I 
should not deny my faith and principles for any 
thing they could do against me; and while it 





It was a noble testimony which was borne by 

one of the sons-in-law of Margaret Fell, to a per- 

|secuting magistrate, who threatened him for 

keeping meetings: ‘We must keep meetings, 
unless you take our lives.” 

In the memoir of William Caton, who became 

an eminent minister in the Society, we find that 


in his youth he was placed in the family of 


YT —_— —- — 
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Judge Fell, and was a member of it at t the time | to sympathize and bear with one another, to be 
of the memorable convincement through the | helpful one unto another, and in true and tender 
preaching of George Fox. He says, “ When I| love to watch one over another. The love, 


181 


was about fourteen years of age, my father took | 


mercy and power of God which abounded to us, 


me to Judge Fell to learn with a kinsman, a | and through us, who shall declare it? Hence 
priest, who was preceptor to the aforesaid Judge’ s| came that worthy family to be so renowned in 


son; and thereby I came to have an opportunity 
to be conversant with them that were great in 
the world.’ 

“In that day my heart was affected with my 
condition, forasmuch as Providence had cast me 
into such a noble family, where there were such 
sweet children.” 

“Tn the year 1652 was that most faithful 
messenger and servant of the Most High, George 
Fox, cast among us, who declared unto us the 
way of life and peace. Of those in the family 
who believed his report, I was one.”’ 

After I left school, I came to have good op- 
portunities to be conversant with Friends, in 
whom the life of righteousness began to bud and 
spring forth, and who grew in love and unity, 
with which my soul was exceedingly affected ; 
and | desired very much to be one with them 
in it, that I might share with them therein, for 
my soul was delighted with it and in it, far be- 
yond the pleasures and delights of this transitory 
world.’”’ ‘ 

“‘Oh! the preciousness and excellency of that 
day! Oh! the glory and blessedness of that day! 
how, or wherewith shall | demonstrate it? or by 
what means shall I explain it, that generations to 
come, and they that are yet unborn, might unde r- 
“ standit, and. give glory ‘unto the Lord Jehovah?’ 

“Qh! the love which in that day abounded 


among us, especially in that family ! and the fresh- 


ness of the power of the Lord God which was 
then among us; and the zeal for Him and his 


truth, the comfort and refreshment which we | 


had from his presence—the nearness and dear- 


ness that were amongst us one toward another,— | 


the openings and revelations which we then had ! 
I confess I find myself insufficient to declare 
these things to the utmost.”’ 

“In those days meetings were exceedingly pre- 
cious to us, insomuch that some few of us did com- 
monly spend some time every night in waiting 
upon the Lord; yea, often after the rest of the 
family had gone to bed. And oh! the comfort 
and refreshment which we had together, and 
the benefit which we reaped thereby, how shall I 


declare it! For if we had suffered loss in the day 


time, when we had been abroad about our busi- 
ness or the like, then we came in a great mea- 
sure thus to be restored again, through the love, 
power and mercy of our God, which abounded 
very much unto us.” 

“T was often overcome with the love of my 


| the nation, the fame of which spread much among 
Friends; and the power and presence of the 
Lord being so much there with us, it was a 
means to induce m: my, even from afar, to come 
thither; so that at one time there would be 
Friends out of five or six counties.”’ 

“T was frequently with dear George Fox, 
who sought to nurture me up in all wisdom, 
faithfulness and righteousness to the glory and 
praise of my heavenly Father, and I was che rished 
and encouraged i in the way of life by my entirely 
beloved friend Margaret Fell, who as a tender- 
hearted nursing mother cared for me. The 
kindness, the respect and friendship which she 
showed me, ought never to be forgotten by me.”’ 


[To be cominued.] 


For Friends’ Review. 
ATTEMPTS TO MEASURE INFINITY. 

The excellent article in a late number of the 
Review, entitled ‘The Great Hour Glass,’’ has 
brought to mind several thoughts which may be 
worthy of mention. The attempt to convey a re- 
mote idea of endless duration, by the supposition 
of a single grain of sand carried off once in 70 
years, until an immense sand beach on the sea- 
shore has entirely disappeared, reminds me of 
another comparison recently made by an eminent 
| astronomer. He stated that it had been discovered 
that the earth’s orbit is gradually changing its 
eccentricity; that after a long while it will be- 
| come less elliptical and more nearly a circle, until 
it becomes quite circular; and that millions of 
years will be required, perhaps, to accomplish 
this result. It will then pass beyond the cireu- 


‘| lar form, and become again elliptical, until it 


| reaches a certain limit, when it will still again 
recede and approach the circular form. These 
changes will thus go on, with the lapse of such 
amazing periods of time between each, like 
mighty vibrations, or like an immense pendulum 
beating the seconds of eter nity ! 

+ If the mind is bewildered with attempts to 
comprehend infinity in time, it is not less so in 
| its attempts to grasp immensity of space. A 
distant view from a lofty mountain, where the 
blue rim of land fades indistinctly into the sky, 
or the faint streak of clouds just above a sun- 
set horizon, often furnishes us clear conceptions 
| of vast distances. But the whole extent of view 
seen from the loftiest mountain is not so large in 
comparison with the whole face of the earth, as 





Father, which did exceedingly break and ravish | a three-cent piece is to the entire floor of a large 


my heart, and I know it was so with others of 
that family: and of the overflowings thereof, we 


communicated one to another, to the comforting | 


and refreshing one of another. We were willing 


room. But if we attempt to measure thesizeof the 


| universe, we shall have to use ascale of compari- 





son almost immeasurably more minute. Let us 
suppose the whole earth reduced toa mere micro- 
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scopic object, only a hundredth of an inch in 
diameter,—smaller than the minutest grass seed, 
—and the moon but as a faint speck of dust, a 
fourth of an inch from it. The sun would be an 
inch in diameter, eight feet from the earth,—the 
planet Jupiter the size of a small pea, fifty feet 
distant, and Uranus like a large mustard seed, a 
hundred and sixty feet from the sun. The | 
nearest fixed star, (as measured with the most | 
powerful instruments by observations, on opposite 


sides of the earth’s vast orbit of 190,000,000 miles 
in diameter) would be, on this same scale, at a dis- 


tance of no less than a thousand miles. Remote 
telescopic stars, estimated by their faintness, 
there being no mode of measuring their distance, 
would be three to four hundred thousand miles 
from us, or nearly twice the real distance of the 
moon, minutely as this scale has been reduced. 

A vast idea, assisting us in comprehending the 
remoteness of the stars, is furnished by recent 
observations of a small fixed star, known as num- 
ber 61 in the constellation Cygnus. This star 
is found to have an actual progressive motion 
through the heavens; but so slow, that it has 
moved but two and a half degrees since the 
commencement of the Christian era. Yet so 
distant is this star, although one of the nearest 
of those known as the fixed stars, that in order 
to accomplish this appare ntly extremely slow 
pace in the firmanent, it must fly at the rate of 
nearly two hundred thousand miles ev ery hour, 
or nearly as far as the distance to our moon! 
What a mighty machine is the universe, and how 
immeasurably vast does it become in our view, 
when we remember, that the entire milky-way, 
and many nebula or faint clouds of light in 
various parts of the heavens, are resolved into 
innumerable stars by means of the most power- 
ful telescopes, and that their distance is so remote 
that their light only reaches us in a faint blended 
mass. Yet they are probably’as large and bright 
as our own sun, whose surface of blazing light 
is so immense, that the swiftest railway train 


would be six years, night and day, in crossing its 


face ! 

It is such comparisons as these, which might 
be multiplied to an almost endless number, that 
serve to exalt our conceptions of the power and 
greatness of Him, who “in the beginning laid 
the foundations of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of his hands’’—“by whom the 
worlds were made’”’—and “by whom all things 
were created that are in heaven and in earth, 
visible and invisible—for it pleased the Father 
that in Him should all fulness dwell.”” Yet 
amazing and bewildering as are these concep- 
tions, they are only finite. We are still an im- 
measurable distance from infinity. This can 
never be comprehended by finite reason. It was 
evidently intended that we never should be able 
to comprehend infinite distance into space,— 
into the regions of countless worlds and suns; 


nor infinite duration, whether we extend our 


REVIEW. 
view backward or into futurity. We are as 
powerless to do it as a quadruped or reptile is to 
reason in the higher mathematics, and it is a bles- 
sing which we do not perhaps often sufficiently ap- 
preciate, that we are enabled to understand our 
inability in this respect. Were we sufficiently 
conscious of the fact that all our conceptions 
| must be only of finite objects or finite thoughts, 
we should be less disposed to measure or question 
the designs of infinite knowledge. 

A constant appreciation and recollection of the 
|immeasurable disparity between ourselves and 
our Infinite Parent, and our utter inablity to see 
i the extent of all His plans, and to measure his 
| designs concerning us, should teach us the utter 
| madness of questioning any of his dispensations. 
| The temptation often occurs to many, “ Why is 
so much human suffering permitte d—why j is man 
born to a liability to trial and mise ry?” It 
| should be i instantly suppressed by the rec wie tion 
that He who has even numbered the ve ry hairs 
of our head, without whose notice even a spar- 
row cannot fall, and who has shown his won- 
drous skill in the minutest microscopic forms in 
every part of the creation,—will not disregard 
our wants; that the mighty power displayed in 
the ordering of ‘‘the heavens, the work of his 
fingers,” is fully adequate to provide for and 
save us; and that He who has “all power in 
heaven and on earth,’’—whose acts are such in 
number that, according to the apostle John, even 
the world itself could not contain the books of 
their history; even He felt such pity for our 
condition that he suffered all that we suffer in 
its worst forms, to save us, and enable us to bear 
our present trials. If we are tempted to reason 
how our free-agency may accord with Divine 
ordination, or in any ‘other way to look into what 
we can never or ought not to fathom, let us still 
remember that we are undertaking an impos- 
sibility, or attempting to measure that for which 
no instrument for measuring has ever been given 
us. Secret things belong to an infinite God— 
but things that are revealed for our benefit and 
use, and which we have the means of compre- 
hending, belong properly to us and our children. 
Enough is given to us, to cause us, instead of 
questioning, to adore. J. 3. . 


THE DISCIPLINE OF SICKNESS. 


Sickness and death are no respecter of persons 


or circumstances. Neither is there any royal 
road to that other country, whither the rich and 
poor, the neglected and favored, travel. All 
must meet the humiliation and weakness and 
isuffering of dissolving nature. All must go 
| down into the valley of shadows and darkness. 
| None can borrow any light for the darksome way 
from the good things ‘earth affords, unless He, 
who has tasted death for all, go with the traveller 
there. King and peasant are alike helpless, 
and alike must tread the gloomy way, alone. 
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And the discipline of sickness—what is it? It 
should ever be as the still small voice of the Father 
of our spirits, bidding us purify ourselves from 
the defilements of life—set our houses in order, 
and gird ourselves about with those robes the 
spirit needs to wear, when it casts aside the 
vestments of mortality. —Advocate and Guar- 
dian. 





HIGHLAND SHEPHERDS AND THE ETTRICK SHEP- 
HERD’S DOG. 


The shepherds of the southern highlands of 
Scotland, from whom Hogg sprang, and amongst 
whom he passed the greater part of his life, form 
a class unique in Scotland, and unparalleled in 
the range of European society. They are thinly 
scattered over the country, and pass their days 
in solitude and seclusion ; their cottages are often 
miles asunder, and during the inclemency of win- 
ter, they may be debarred for months from social 
intercourse by the. wreathing snow that chokes 
up their pathway, while even in summer their 


by few even in the higher and well-educated 
walks of life. * * * 

The celebrated shepherd-poet, James Hogg, 
had a dog named Sirrah. ‘He was,” says he, 
“beyond all comparison, the best dog 1 ever 
saw. He was of a surly, unsocial temper, dis- 
daining all flattery, and refused to be caressed ; 
but his attention to his master may never again 
be equalled by any of the canine race. The 
first time I saw him, a drover was leading him 
by a rope; he was hungry and lean, and far 
from being a beautiful cur. The man had bought 
him of a boy for three shillings, somewhere on 
the Border, and doubtless had fed him very ill 
on his journey. I thought I discovered a sort 
of sullen intelligence in his face, notwithstand- 
ing his dejected and forlorn situation; so I gave 
the drover a guinea for him, and appropriated 
him to myself. He was scarcely then a year 
old, and knew so little of herding that he had 
never turned sheep in his life ; but as soon as he 
discovered that it was his duty to do so, and 
that it obliged me, I can never forget with what 


time is spent in lonely watchings on the hills; | anxiety and eagerness he learned his different 


and their meetings are few, save when on the | 
morning of First-day they assemble at the church 
in the valley. Their sense of religion is fervent 
and unfeigned ; the faith their fathers bled for | 
has been che risho din its purity, and its rites 
have acquired no gloss or tinsel from the glitter- 
ing but unsubstantial adornments of socie ty. They 
have little of the polish, and none of the arts de- | 
rivable from an intercourse with the world. Their | 
interests, their pursuits, and their feelings are 
the same; they are like one widely-scatte red but | 
soul-united family, who participate in every emo- 
tion, and with whom every feeling is mutual ; 


| 


they are unmoved by the storms of mankind | 


around them; 
them tales of a distant country; they have but 
one monarch to serve, and the same tolling of the 


politics and sectarianism are to | 


village bell unites all in the worship of the pro- | 


tecting God. The rays of knowledge and of 
education which have glanced through these 
calm retreats, have taught them merely to in- 
vestigate the manners of more remote districts, 
not to change their own. Their thirst for in- 


formation is proportionate to the opportunity | 


which their habits afford them of gratifying it; 

and their natural shrewdness has directed their 
taste to the most pure and useful channels. It 
is seldom that you can encounter a she »pherd 
upon the hills that he is not busily occupied with 
a book, whilst his plaid thrown across his arm 
shelters the beams of the sun from the page over 

which he has lain down to ponder; and every 
idea he is imbibing takes a tinge from the sub- 
limity or beauty of the scenery by which he is 
surrounded. From this d: uly and. uninterrupted 


stream of knowledge, these Scottish worthies | 
. . . . . ' 
derive an acquaintance with literature and the | 


world unparalleled i in any equally humble class 
of men in any country in Europe, and excelle d' 


evolutions. He would try every day till he 
found out what I wanted him to do; and when 
once I made him understand ‘a direction, he 
never forgot or mistook it again. Well as I 
| knew him, he often astonished me; for when 
hard pressed in accomplishing the task that he 
was put to, he had expedients of the moment 
| the at bespoke a great share of the reasoning 
faculty. 

‘About 700 lambs, which were once under 
his care at weaning time, broke up at midnight 
and scampered off in three divisions across the 
| hills, in spite of all that the shepherd and a lad 
could do to keep them together. ‘Sirrah,’ cried 
the shepherd in great affliction, ‘my man, they're 
a’ awa.’ The night was so dark that he did not 
see Sirrah; but the faithful animal had heard 
his master’s words—words such as of all others 
were sure to set him most on the alert: and 
without more ado he silently set off in quest of 
the recreant flock. Meanwhile the she »pherd and 
his companion did not fail to do all that was in 
their power to recover their lost charge ; they 
spent the whole night in scouring the hills for 
miles round, but of neither the lambs nor Sirrah 
could they obtain the slightest trace. ‘It was 
the most extraordinary circumstance,’ said the 
shepherd, ‘ that ever occurred in my pastoral life. 
We had nothing for it (day having dawned), 
but to return to our master and inform him that 
we had lost his whole flock, and knew not what 
had become of one of them. On our way home, 
however, we discovered a body of lambs at the 
bottom of a deep ravine, and the indefatigable 
Sirrah standing in front of them, looking all 
around for some relief, but still standing true to 
his charge. The sun was then up; and when 


we first came in view of them we concluded that 


it was one of the divisions which Sirrah had been 


. 
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unable to manage until he came to that com-, would be,” says the committee—and every faith- 
manding situation. But what was our astonish- | ful Christian parent must cordially adopt the 
ment when we discovered that not one lamb of | 
the whole flock was wanting!’ Howhehadgotall| ° ly Se Bite pele eekeall 
the divisions collected in the dark is beyond my | S°MU*'Y Concerned for . _ A, ey 
comprehension. The charge was left entirely to | taking upon them the yoke of Christ, and proving 
himself, from midnight until the rising of the | their faith by their dedication, by their watch- 
‘a . . | 
sun; and if all the shepherds of the forest had | ful walk, by their lively interest for each other's 
been there to have assisted him, they could not | 


Sa ahah 


language—“ to behold all our sons and daughters 


** 


ee te ee emma 
. 


— 


pare Ray 


have effected it with greater propriety. All that 
I can further say is, that I never felt so grateful 
to any creature below the sun as I did to my 
honest Sirrah that morning.’’—British Friend. 
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YorK QuARTERLY MEETING, ENGLAND.— 
Reference has been made in our pages to a re- 
ligious concern, which, during the last two years, 
has engaged the special consideration of London 
Yearly Meeting, for the promotion of the Chris- 
tian interests of its younger members, and also 
of the children of those who, though not in mem- 
bership, are in religious profession with Friends. 
This important subject was referred to the atten- 
tion of the Quarterly Meetings 


BY) 


which 
Meeting. The Quarterly Meeting of York had 
previously appointed a committee to visit its 
subordinate meetings and the families of Friends 
within its compass, and a highly interesting and 
encouraging statement of the labors of this com- 
mittee and the result of its deliberations was pub- 
lished in this journal, pages 195 and 213, vol. 
ix. 
of the Yearly Meeting, another committee was 
appointed to consider in what manner its concern 
and that of the Quarterly Meeting might be most 
suitably carried out. The report of this com- 
mittee, made to the Quarterly Meeting on the 
24th of 9th month last, is presented to our readers 
this week, with the belief that it is well adapted 
to the state of our Society in many parts of this 
country. There are important suggestions which 
may properly claim our serious consideration, in- 
dividually and in our various meetings. While 
the report wisely and faithfully urges the import- 
ance of those clear and spiritual views of Chris- 
tian doctrine held by our religious Society, it 
also suggests a needed caution against an unen- 
lightened dread of forms, which, there is reason 
to fear, often prevents the enjoyment of the 


substance of religion. ‘Cheering, indeed, it 


were | 
encouraged to report the result to the Yearly; 
| vation of sugar cane and the manufacture of sugar 


In accordance with the religious solicitude | 


growth in grace, and by their love to the Saviour.” 


North American an interesting article on the 
production and consumption of sugar, a subject 
which has moral as well as financial and commer- 


Sucar Cutture.—We have copied from the 
| 


cial bearings. Itisa truth not to be controverted, 


| that the great and rapidly increasing demand for 


| Sugar, in connection with the fact that the princi- 


pal supply comes through slave labor, forms one of 
| the main supports of the system of slavery in our 
| Southern States, in the Spanish West Indies and 
in Brazil, and contributes largely towards the 
| continued prosecution of the American slave 
trade and that on the coast of Africa. To those, 
therefore, who deplore the existence of these 
great evils, and who, instead of fostering them 
by partaking of their fruits, would gladly aid in 


their extirpation, the inquiry whether the culti- 


and molasses can be profitably introduced into 


|our Middle and Western States, and the southern 


part of Europe, is not merely pecuniary in its 
character. 

Experiments have already proved that the 
Chinese sugar cane can be grown from Georgia to 
New Hampshire, and that its juice is rich in 


saccharine matter; but how far its culture and 





the manufacture of sugar from it may be found 
remunerative, as a branch of Northern industry, 
is yet to be determined ; and indeed we have not 
learned that sugar has actually been obtained from 
the syrup in this country, except in a single in- 
Richard Peters, of Atlanta, Georgia, who 
has raised the cane and made syrup, and intends to 
plant fifty acres of the eane next season, says, 
“T am satisfied that this plant will enable every 
farmer and planter of the Southern States to 
make at home all the syrup required for family 
use; and I believe our chemists will soon teach 
us how to convert the syrup intosugar for export.” 


stance. 


TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE INTO ARABIC. 
—The American Bible Society, in connection 
with the British and Foreign, has in press at 
Beirut, in Syria, a complete translation of the 











whole Bible into Arabic. The progress of the 
work is slow, from the extreme care taken to 
secure accuracy. 
from the original by a native scholar ; this is re- 
vised by Dr. Eli Smith, who then calls in the 
aid of another native, and they criticise together. 
A fair copy of this is made, and after another re- 
vision, with the assistance of a third native 
helper, the portion translated is put into type. 
Proofs are struck off and sent to all the mission- 
ary stations and to several native scholars. 
When these proofs are returned, the suggestions 
are examined and a correct copy is prepared for 
printing. 

“Two important points are thus gained; the cor- 


rectness of the version and the approbation of the 


different societies concerned. The Arabic, like | 


other Eastern languages, has both a classic usage 
and a modern dialect.’’ Dr. Smith follows the 
classic style so far as it is intelligible to the com- 
mon people, and the translation will therefore be 
understood by the immense Arabic-speaking 
population of Syria, Egypt, Mosul, Bagdad and 
India. 

It is said that the first translation has already 
been m ide of the Pentat uch, the seyen minor 
prophets and the entire New Testament. The 
printing of the Old Testament, with references, 
has proceeded as far as Exodus, and the New as 
far as the eighth chapter of Matthew. 





Marniep, on the 2d alt., at North Berwick, Maine. 
Joun W. Hanson, of Unity, to Saran E., only daughter 
of Isaiah and Phebe Frye, of the former place. 

——, Un the 12th inst., at Hopewell Meeting, 
Hezexian B. Bary, of Cincinnati, to Exizasetn B., 
daughter of Aaron H. and Mary P. Griffith, near Win- 
chester, Va 

——, At Friends’ Meeting, Burlington, N.J., on 
Fifth day, the 30th ult., Joun T. Trora, of Burlington 
County, to Evizasetu T. Liveincorr, daughter of the 
late John H. Lippincott, of Cropwell, N. J. 

, On the 22d of 10th month, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing House at Western Plain, in Marshall County, Iowa, 
Strepuen G. Hoiiineswortnu, of Hartland, to Puese 
tALEY, of the former place. 

——., ()n the 13th inst., at Friends Meeting House, 
Germantown, Wittram L. Corse, of New York, to 
Lavra, daughter of the late Caleb E. Pleasants, of the 
former place. 

——., At Friends Meeting, Wabash, Wabash Co.. 
Ind., on the 13th inst., Cortin Hutrcuis to MARTHA 
MILEs. 


Disp,—On the 9th inst., at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Geo. Alexander, Brooklyn, N. Y., Mantua 
Tostrvinx, wife of John Tostevin, late of Salem, Iowa, 
in her sixty-third year. 

This dear friend, on being told of the improbability 
see recovery, said, “ To me it is no terror, but all is 
salin,’’ 


The translation is first made | 
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Diep very suddenly on the 29th of 9th month last, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Elisha Freeman, of 
Hamburgh, Erie Co., N. Y., Mercy Varyey, widow of 
Joshua Varney, a consistent member of Collins Monthly 
Meeting, in the 82d year of her age. 

—-, in Evans, Erie Co., N. Y., on the 18th of 10th 
month last, Georce Huntineton, in the 30th year of 
his age. He was a consistent member of Collins 
Monthly Meeting, having filled the station of an over- 
seer for several years. 

Having yielded in early life to the sanctifying 
operations of the Holy Spirit upon his heart, he was 
thereby drawn away from the contaminating influences 
of evil associates, and for many years past evinced 
a true and living concern for the welfare of our reli- 
gious Society, manifesting a tender regard for the 
maintenance of its ancieut principles. 

In parting with this, our dear young friend, we feel 
that our Society and the community in which he lived 
have suffered a great loss, but we humbly trust and 
confidently believe that our loss is his eternal gain. 
His illness, though short, was very severe, yet he bore 
his sufferings with true Christian fortitude, seemed 
cheerful and patient during his entire illness, his mind 
remaining perfectly clear and calm. 

On being asked by his mother, “if he was called to 
leave us if he had an assurance that he should be at 
rest,” he replied, “Oh, mother, that is a great deal to 
say,” expressing a sense of his unworthiness of the 
Divine favor, but presently adding, ‘“‘ How can I dis- 
trust that goodness that has so long supported me, so 
many times and many ways where there appeared to 
be no way for me.” 

A few hours previous to his decease, he called his 
relatives and the friends that were present to his bed- 
side, and bade each an affectionate farewell, manifest- 
ing unbounded love to all, and in a remarkable man- 
ner, addressed himself to the particular states of each. 
Speaking to his beloved companion, he said, “thy 
Heavenly Father loves thee, and he will be with thee 
to protect and support thee in thy affliction, if thou 
wilt put thy trust in that Divine arm that has brought 
us together, and I believe thou wilt;” exhorting all in 
the most impressive manner “ to build upon that sure 
foundation, Christ Jesus, the rock of ages, against 
which no storms can prevail,” adding, that notwith- 
standing mortals may build castles and towers, and 
rejoice over them, yet they will surely fall, some one 
way and some another. To a friend he remarked, 
“that he should soon go to inherit one of those man- 
sions prepared for the righteous of every generation ; 
and the nearer he approached, the more glorious the 
prospect appeared.” 

——, On the 4th of 7th mo., 1856, Purse, wife of 
James Frazer, in the 30th year of her age; a member 
of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, Randolph Co., Ind. 

Although she had been in a declining state of health 
for several months, little apprehension of a serious re- 
sult was felt till a short time before her death, when 
a sudden attack, which lasted part of two days, termi- 
nated her life.- During this time she suffered great 
bodily pain, which she patiently bore without a mur- 
mur. Her surviving friends have the comforting hope 
that her end was peace. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee charged with the oversight of this 
Institution will meet there on Fourth day, the 3d of 
Twelfth month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Admissions meet the same morn- 
ing at 8 o'clock, and the Committee on Instruction 
the preceding evening at 74 o'clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the school on 
Seventh day afternoon, the 29th inst. 

Tuomas Kiwper, Clerk. 
Phila., Eleventh mo., 22nd, 1856.—2t. 
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SUGAR. 


Sugar, though known by the inhabitants of 
Northern Europe, since the time of the Crusades, 
when they imported it from the Orient, the great 
source from which has flowed the knowledge 
of almost all the refinements and luxuries of life, | 
was, less than a century ago, regarded as by far 
too costly a production to be used as an article | 
of daily consumption. It was only seen on the) 
tables of the nobles and the wealthy. The peo-| 
ple at large had no more intimate acquaintance 
with it, than that they knew of its existence. | 
But now it is a common drug in the market, and 
the poorest laborer of the west, and the humblest 
peasant even of the steppes of Russia, mix it as | 
an indispensable ingredient, with their daily food. | 
The culture of the sugar cane originated, as we 
have already intimated, in Eastern countries. It | 
was subjected to repeated trials in the South of | 
Europe, without success, as it would seem, at all | 
events without lasting results. In the first half} 
of the fifteenth century it was introduced into | 
the West India Islands, where it found a most | 
fertile soil. We find it stated that, previous to 
1789, Hayti alone exported about one hundred | 
and thirty millions of pounds annually. The 
culture of the cane was introduced by refugees | 
from St. Domingo into Louisiana, which at present 
produces from ten to twelve times the quantity | 
of sugar yielded by all other cane growing States | 
of the Union. Whether the cane is an indige- 
nous plant of the western hemisphere, remains | 
a matterof doubt. However this may be, within 
half a century, and especially within the short 
space of the last six or seven years, the con- 
sumption of sugar has increased in a ratio almost | 
unparalleled. 

Twenty years ago the total consumption of 
sugar, including the indigenous article, was 
estimated at 1000 million Ibs. We find the 
consumption of 1855 computed at 2,760 mil- 
lion Ibs. Of that amount, 

Russia consumed 

Zollverein, 





126,280,000 Ibs. 
292,600,000 
Austria, 101,500,000 
France, 266,000,000 
Kingdom of Great Britain, 720,000,000 
Belgium, 74,000,000 
Holland, 52,000,000 
Denmark, 12,200,000 
Sweden and Norway, 18,500,000 
Spain, 150,000,000 
Portugal, 20,000,000 


Total for these countries, 1,783,080,000 


The total consumption of the United States, 
in 1855, was about 720 million Ibs. 

From 1830, when, inclusive of indigenous 
sugar, France required 193,000,000 pounds, or 
six pounds per head, to 1850, the consumption 
rose in that country to 270,000,000 pounds, or 
nearly eight pounds per head of the population. 
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Yet it is not in France alone, but everywhere 
else on the continent of Europe, and especially 
in England and the United States, that it has 
reached a height never before known, nor even 
anticipated, and, it is believed, out of proportion 
with the progress of production. This fact alone, 
were there no other reasons, would suffice to ex- 
plain the steady augmentation of the price of 
sugar. The difficulties in the way of procuring 
labor in the cane growing colonies of England 
and France, and the failure of the crops, for the 
last three years, in Louisiana and other southern 
States of the Union, have also exercised their 
influence upon the sugar market. This failure, 
in consideration of the above facts, is the more 
calculated to arrest our attention, as the dis- 
covery of its causes, and their remedy, is not only 
a subject of pecuniary interest to the planter, 
but to the American public at large. Many 
reasons have been assigned as explanatory of the 
evil. Of these, the principal are: Exhaustion 
of the soil, in consequence of neglect of the 
agricultural principle of rotation, and the scanty 
supply of manure, or the use of manure not ap- 
propriate, as respects its composition; and ex- 
haustion or deterioration of the plant itself, 
owing to its not being renewed from the seed. 
If these are the main causes of the failure of 
crops—which seems probable, as the former 
prosperity of the culture of cane proves that it 18 
not subject to insurmountable obstacles of a cli- 
matical character—the evil may soon be removed. 
But the unfavorable episode in the progressive 
development of our sugar growing interests ap- 
pears insignificant, when placed in juxtaposition 
to the portentous phenomenon of the consumption 
of sugar having gained too rapidly upon its gene- 
ral production. In view of this fact, which seems 
to be evident from a comparison of the annual 
estimates of production and ‘consumption, the 
strenuous efforts resorted to for a quarter of a 
century past by European countries, to develope 
the home manufacture of beet-root sugar, and, of 
late years, to grow the Chinese imphee, and to 
convert its saccharine substance into marketable 
sugar, and quite recent trials with the Caffreland 
imphee, in various parts of Europe, southern 
France and Guadaloupe, gain additional signifi- 
cance. They seem to indicate that the tropical 
regions, which formerly had the monopoly of the 
sugar production, are no longer equal to the task 
of furnishing the requisite supply. 

Even in tropical regions, the districts adapted 
for the cultivation of cane are limited; but the 
greatest drawback in the way of an indefinite 
extension of the manufacture of sugar, to meet 
the constantly growing and indefinite demand for 
the article by the crowded populations of the 
temperate zones and northern countries, consists 
in the inefficient condition, numerically, phys!- 
cally and intellectually, of the laboring forces of 
the former. Hence the endeavor by the latter 
to substitute for the circumscribed sugar lands of 
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the tropics their own boundless tracts of fertile 
soil, and to render their more intelligent and 
efficient laboring forces available in the produc- 
tion of this important article. The question is 
one of immediate agricultural and manufacturing 
interest; and it behooves us not only to follow 
closely the movements of the age in reference to it, 

but, if possible, to anticipate them, and to take 
the lead in this, as we have done in other mat- 
ters. The reports of the trials made in France 

with the Caffreland imphee are exceedingly en- 
couraging. In the southern departments two 
crops have been obtained in the same year, and 
as a great variety exists of the species, it is very 
probable that, if all should not prosper in our 
middle States, at least some might be found 
amongst them adapted to their soil and climate. 
The national gain which would result from the 
success of such an experiment is incalculable, 
and highly recommends it to the especial and 
immediate consideration of our farmers. The 
sugar production in the South, and the quantity | 
of maple sugar obtained in the other States, 
amounts only to a third of the entire consump- 
tion of the United States. 

Cane sugar was manufactured, according to 
the census of 1850, to the amount of 247,577 
hhds. of 1000 lbs., or about 247,500,000 Ibs., 
in that year. The entire production of maple 
sugar was $4,250,000 Ibs. in the same time. 
Since that time the latter has been reported as 
steadily decreasing, while the former, in all pro- 
bability, for the present year, if not below the | 
above figure, at least will not be much above it. 
From 1854 to 1855 a decrease took place of 
6,000 hhds., and that of this year is said to be 
much greater. Our entire production for 





























3 1856, therefore, at its maximum, is no more 
than 280,000,000 Ibs. Last year we imported 
a 440,000,000 Ibs., re-exports subtracted. The 
4 above figures give a consumption of 720,000,000 
8 Ibs., or about 29 Ibs. per head of the population, 
f which isa higher ratio than that of any other 
» country in the world. Mr. Tegobozsky, in his 
e statistical work on Russia, estimates the relative 
d consumption of the various countries of Europe 
= as follows: 
- Russian Iba. Russian Ibs. 
al per head. | per head. 
0 Great Britain, 24.0 States of Zollverein, 5.5 
k Belgium, 18.3 Sweden and Norway, 3.7 
Holland, 17.1 Austria, 2.8 
France, 8.3 Russia, 2.2 
d Denmark, 6.1 | 
he —— 
ite OTHER SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES MAY SUPER- 
et SEDE STEAM. 
or In speculations like these, the probable, if not 
he certain progress of improvement and discovery 
sts ought not to be overlooked; and we may safely 
si- pronounce that, long before such a period of time 
of shall have rolled away, other and more powerful 
a mechanical agents will supersede the use of coal. 
30 


Philosophy already directs her finger at sources 





of inexhaustible power, in the phenomena of 
electricity and magnetism. The alternate de- 
ses and recomposition of water by 
electric action, has too close an analogy to the 
alternate processes of vaporization and condensa- 
tion not to occur at once to every mind; the 
development of the gases from solid matter by 
the operation of chemical affinities, and their 
subsequent condensation into the liquid form, have 
already been essayed as a source of power. Ina 
word, the general state of physical science at the 
present moment, the vigor, activity, and sagacity 
with which researches in it are prosecuted in 
i civilized country, the increasing considera- 
tion in which scientific men are held, and the 
personal honors and rewards which begin to be 
| conferred upon them, all justify the expectation 
that we are on the eve of mechanical discoveries 
still greater than any which have yet appeared ; 
'that the steam engine itself, with its gigantic 
| powers, will dwindle into insignificance in com- 
parison with the energies of nature which are 
| still to be revealed; and that the day will come 
when that machine, which is now extending the 
blessings of civilization to the most remote skirts 
| of the globe, will cease to have an existence except 
in the page of history.—Lardner on the Steam 
Engine. 


OLD TREES. 


Of trees now remaining, the venerable cypress 
tree at Somma, in Lombardy, has a longer his- 
torical existence than any other tree of which 
we have read, if it be true, as is alleged, that a 
chronicle of Milan shows it to have been stand- 

ingin the time of Julius Caesar. The tradition of 

the place, however, is, that it was planted in the 
year of the birth of Christ, on which account it 
was reverenced by the inhabitants, and was spared 
by Napoleon himself, when he laid down the 
plan of his great road over the Simplon. We 
are not aware of any other existing trees to which 
either history or tradition assigns a greater age 
than twelve hundred years, but there are many 
which are estimated by naturalists to be much 
older. 

Of existing Continental trees with historical as- 
sociations, we may mention the orange tree in 
the Orangery at Versailles, known under the 
three names of Grand Connetable, Francois I. 
and Grand Bourbon ; but this royally descended 
as well as titled tree seems quite overshadowed 
when mentioned with the memorable cypress of 
Lombardy. However, it is more than four 
hundred years old, and has a curious history, 
to the following effect:—It comes from some 
pippins of a tree of bitter oranges planted at the 
commencement of the fifteenth ce ntury, by 
Eleanor of Castile, wife of Charles III., King of 
Navarre. The trees raived were preserved, down 
to A. D. 1489, at Pampeluna, and afterwards 
passed to different owners as rare and precious 
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objects, and at length to the Constable de Bour- 
bon, who kept them at his Chateau de Chantelle, 
in the Bourbonnais, until 1522, when, on the 
confiscation of his property, the orange trees 
were sent to decorate the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
then restored and enlarged by Francois I. In 
1684, when Louis XIV. had finished Versailles 
and its magnificent Orangery, he collected there 
all the orange trees preserved in the royal resi- 
dences; and, accordingly, the time-honored 
orange trees of Pampeluna, then two centuries 
and a half old, were ultimately removed to Ver- 
sailles. The Grand Connetable, the most re- 
markable of them, is still quite vigorous. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIFNCE. 

We givethe following extracts from an extend- 
ed report in the Leisure Hour, of the proceedings 
of a meeting of this Association, in the Eighth 
month last, which was attended by 1109 mem- 
bers and associates :— 


The Duke of Argyle formally vacated the 
chair, and Dr. Daubeny, Professor of Botany in 


the University of Oxford, was installed as presi- | 
The inaugural address was one of much | 


dent. 
interest, taking a comprehensive view of the 
progress and present state of physical science, 
and directing attention particularly to the most 
recent and remarkable discoveries, with their 
practical application. After leading his attentive 
audience through the extensive regions of scien- 
tific research, the president concluded with the 
following striking observations :— 


“We are told, that in a future and a higher | 


state of existence, the chief occupation of the 
blessed is that of praising and worshipping the 
Almighty. 
works of the Creator, and the study of the ordi- 
nances of the Great Lawgiver of the universe, in 
itself an act of praise and adoration? and if so, 
may not one at least of the sources of happiness 
which we are promised in a future state of ex- 


istence, one of the rewards for a single-minded | 


and reverential pursuit after truth in our present 


state of trial, consist in a development of our | 


faculties, and in the power of comprehending 
those laws and provisions of nature with which 
our finite reason prevents us at present from be- 
ing cognizant ? 

“Such are a few of the reflections which the 
study of physical science, cultivated in a right 
spirit, naturally suggests ; and I ask you, whether 
they are not more calculated to inspire humility 
than to induce conceit—to render us more deep- 
ly conscious how much of the vast field of know- 
ledge must ever-lie concealed from our view— 
how small a portion of the veil of Isis it is given 
us to lift up—and, therefore, to dispose us to 
accept, with a more unhesitating faith, the know- 
ledge vouchsafed from on high, on subjects 
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our own unassisted reason is incapable of 


But is not the contemplation of the | 


fathoming.”’ 


In the evening a lecture was delivered by Sir 
H. Rawlinson, on recent discoveries in Assyria 
and Babylonia, with the results of cuneiform re- 
search up to the present time. Having an- 
nounced the title of his lecture, Sir Henry ob- 
served that the subject was one comprising such 
an extensive range, that it was impossible to en- 
compass the whole of it in a single evening, and 
he would therefore confine himself to a few salient 
points—those which were of the greatest moment, 
and in which the whole Christian world must feel 
a deep and lasting interest. The particular sub- 
ject he should take would be the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. His attention, he said, was first 
directed to the subject in 1835, when he visited 
Ecbatana, where he observed two sets of cunei- 
form inscriptions, which were graven in three 
different characters and in three different com- 
partments. 


This enterprising and learned traveller then 
gave a very interesting account of his daring and 
successful attempts to scale the heights of Bre- 
|suton, on which, in spots supposed to be inac- 
cessible, were these inscriptions. The rock on 
which they were recorded was three thousand 
eight hundred feet high. He described the pro- 
cess by which he had arrived at a knowledge of 
| these ancient writings, and how contemporaneous 
| researches had been made by other literati, who 
‘had arrived at the same translation as himself. 
|The most valuable portion of this inquiry was 
| that which had particular reference to Scripture 
history. Bringing under noticea series of legends 
of kings who were coeval with the kings of Israel, 
‘he found here exact scriptural coincidences. 
There were three periods of cuneiform character: 
1, the Chaldean period ; 2, the Assyrian; and 3, 
the Babylonian. 

Sir Henry also related his discovery, in a ruin 
close to Babylon, of a cylinder, containing a re- 
cord of the most valuable character, which had 
| been placed there by the hand of Nebuchadnezzar 
himself. He was able to read the record on the 
i spot. In conclusion, the lecturer pointed out 
the value of these discoveries, through which 
we are now able to fill up approximately a his- 
tory of 1000 or 1500 years, which was before 
entirely blank, and by which we are also enabled 
to verify Old Testament history. At a time 
when the German school is attacking the authen- 
ticity of Revelation, he thought it most fortunate 
—he might almost say providential—that they 
should be enabled to bring forward evidence ot 
the most positive character in corroboration of 
Holy Writ. He added, that he had never found 
one point of disagreement with the Scriptures, 
except in the question of numbers, where they 
could not be sure that the Hebrew text was cor- 
rectly preserved. 





We have been able to give but a meagre out- 
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line of this most interesting lecture, which, we 
rejoice to know, will shortly be published. 

At eleven, A.M., the Sections commenced their 
sittings in the College. The announcement in 
the journal that papers would be read in Section 
e, (the Geographical and Ethnological,) by Dr. 
E. K. Kane, on his expedition up Smith’s Sound 
in search of Sir John Franklin ; and by Dr. Rae, 
another of the explorers into the fate of that 
gallant officer, attracted a large audience. Much 
emotion was excited by the exhibition of some of 
the relics of the ill-fated expedition of Sir John 
Franklin. Sir R. T. Murchison referred with 
deep feeling to the failure which had attended 
all the researches made to discover the lost navi- 
gator, who had been his dear friend. He was 
President of the Royal Geographical Society 
when Sir John Franklin undertook his last and 
fatal enterprise; and he held the opinion—an 
opinion shared in by the President of the Royal 
Society, by Lord Ellesmere, and by many other 
learned and distinguished persons—that it was 
the bounden duty of the country not to leave un- 
searched the small area in which the ‘‘ Erebus” 
and ‘Terror’ must still be frozen up. It was 
well known that in those frigid regions every- 
thing is preserved for many years without a symp- 
tom of deeay; and the Esquimaux, even if so 
minded, had not the means of breaking up the 
heavy timber and ironwork of the vessels. He 
had no doubt, he said, that if a diligent search 
were made, the long boats might be recovered, 
and with them, in all probability, the records of | 
the expedition. He was sure the public would 
be interested to hear that the Committee of the 
Geographical and Ethnological Section had passed 
a resolution to present a memorial to the First 
Lord of the Treasury, in common with other 
learned societies, praying that the government 
would sanction another expedition, to make a re- 
newed search forthe remains of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his gallant crew. 

A paper was read this morning in Section g, 
(Mechanical Science,) of a very remarkable cha- 
racter, namely, on the ‘ Manufacture of mallea- 
ble Iron and Steel without Fuel.’’ This was Mr. 
Bessemer’s celebrated discovery, to which public 
attention has since been so largely drawn in our | 
leading journals, and which is likely to prove of 
great importance to our manufacturing interests. 
We hope to avail ourselves of an early oppor- 
tunity of describing this new process. 

It would be impossible to give an idea of the 
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the book of nature could be at variance with that 
of revelation, must have been removed, by the 
ample testimony incidentally afforded on more 
than one occasion of the truly Christian spirit 
with which geological researches were entered 
into by these eminent men. 

Tuesday morning we had the gratification of 
being present in Section e, when Sir Roderick 
Murchison communicated some most interesting 
letters recently received by him from Dr. Living- 
stone, the well-known African missionary, de- 
scribing his remarkable journey across Southern 
and Central Africa, from St. Paul di Laonde on 
the west coast, to the Portuguese settlement of 
Tete on the east. Dr. Livingstone mentions his 
agreeable surprise at finding in many places abun- 
dance of water, the villages being situated on 
streams or rivulets, and describes in a graphie 
manner the mode of travelling adopted by him. 
He mentions the attempt made by a chief, who 
possessed the fords of the river Casai, to obtain 
tribute from the missionary, demanding “a gun, 
an ox, a man, a barrel of powder, a black coat, 


and a book which would tell him if another chief 


had any intention of sending to cut off his head.” 
Dr. Livingstone gives his views with regard to 
the form of the southern part of the continent, 
and expatiates with delight on the beautiful 
scenery and lovely flora of the country through 
which he travelled. The rivers, he states, are 
deep, never-failing streams. 

After giving most interesting geological in- 
formation, the ardent missionary speaks of the 
facilities for commerce he discovers in this hitherto 
unexplored part of Africa, and remarks that a 
vigorous trade will certainly immediately be com- 
menced, the African tribes through which he 
travelled being elated at the high price given for 
ivory. 


THE ACCOUNT BOOK. 


My Dear Children,—A few days ago I read 
a story of an Account Book which interested me 
so much that I want to tell it to you. I found 
it in an Episcopalian 8. S. book, called “Conse- 
crated Talents.’”’ It seems that a little boy 
named Reginald Campbell had lost his parents 
and lived with his uncle. By the will of his 
father, Reginald on his sixteenth birth-day was 
to receive quite a large sum of money to spend 
just as he pleased. 

When he went into his uncle’s library on that 


lively discussions that took place on this and| eventful morning, to receive his first quarterly 
other mornings in the Geological Section, where | allowance, he felt a little proud, but the book 
Sir R. T. Murchison, Professors Sedgwick, Phil-| says, “This momentary rising of pride was in- 
lips, Ramsey, and other eminent geologists, mus- stantly checked by the serious, almost solemn 
tered at certain periods of the days in great| aspect of Judge Hastings, who offered his con- 
strength. Throughout the week, the Geological | gratulations affectionately, but gravely ; and then 
was a favorite section with all the members of | taking up a large morocco-covered book from the 
the Association ; and, we believe, not a little pre-| round table in the centre of the library, said, in 
judice in the minds of wwany, who dread the sup- | an earnest tone, ‘ Here, Reginald, is my birth-da 

posed antagonism of geology with religion, as if gift for you. It is an account book which I have 
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been occupied during the last hour in preparing 


for your use.’ ”” 

“Thank you, uncle,” said Reginald respect- 
fully, ‘I had already prepared an account book, 
but I shall value this as your gift.” 

‘«‘T do not think you have one of this kind,” 
said the Judge in a serious tone. “God grant 
that the accounts you register here, may be such 
as shall win for you the final commendation, 
‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.’ ”’ 

Reginald felt involuntarily impressed by his 
uncle’s manner, and turned in silence to the first 
page of the volume, where he found written in a 
large hand, ‘Account of my stewardship for the 
talents, riches committed to my care, May 1, 
18—. ‘Unto whom much is given, of him 
shall much be required.” 

At the head of the next page were the 
words, “ Proofs of Accountability to God for all 
his gifts,” and under them were ranged such ar- 
guments from scripture as placed it beyond a 
doubt that all earthly possessions are a sacred 
trust. 

On a succeeding page there was a similar 
collection of texts to show the “ Justifiable use of 
Riches,’ and on the next a formidable array of 
its ‘Dangers and Temptations.’ ”’ 

Reginald was beginning to feel that his newly 
acquired independence was a very doubtful ac- 
quisition, when he turned to a page headed 
‘«« Money expended,” and this was so much more 
like an ordinary account book that it revived 
pleasant anticipations of the luxuries and enjoy- 
ments with which he might henceforth surround 
himself. This momentary glow of satisfaction 
was changed to thoughtfulness by a glance at the 
opposite page, where he was confronted by the 
words “ Reasons to justify these expenditures in 
His sight, whose steward I am.” 

Reginald was almost afraid to incur such 
responsibility, and begged his uncle to keep 
his money for him till he should learn how to 
use it. Judge Hastings refused to do that, but 
gave Reginald some good advice, and told him 
that as he professed to be a Christian, he must 
seek Divine direction, and try to spend his money 
in that which would do the most good. 

If you and J, dear children, had such an ac- 
count book, and should keep a faithful record, not 
only of the money but of the time we spend, how 
would it look? Would we like to have our 
friends see it, and above all would we be willing 
to have God read it? 

What texts of Scripture do you suppose those 
were which Judge Hastings put in Reginald’s 
account book? The story does not tell—do you 
know of any texts which would be suitable ? 

I do not suppose many of you have as much 
money which is entirely your own, as Reginald 
had, but every one of you has some money, and 
all of you have talents of some kind which God 
has given you to improve, and He keeps an ac- 
count book, whether you do or not, and he will 
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say, “ Well done” or “ Depart,” just according 
to the record found there. 

Try to find out what your talents are, and we 
will talk more of this matter another time. 


Yours lovingly, E. M. 8. 
— Advocate and Guardian. 


LIFE’S LITTLE THINGS. 


Much has been said and written of the trifles 
that go to make up the joys and sorrows of human 
life. In no other way do they make themselves 
felt more forcibly than in disturbing on the one 
hand, or securing on the other, the peace and 
comfort of our intercourse with others. All are 
differently organized, and probably no single in- 
dividual could ever sympathize exactly in the 
whims and notions which, with his views, might 
be found in every body else. As, according to 
the old saying: “one man’s meat is another's 
poison,” so what one thinks to be a necessary 
duty, may appear to another in the light of a 
foolish expenditure of trouble or labor ; and even 
the most notional may have motives of a good 
sort, and a heart of kind beatings, at the bottom 
of annoying peculiarities. It just as frequently 
happens, moreover, that what you or | might 
consider a foolish “ notion,’’ would be to a third 
party any thing else than folly. 

The only way to secure intercourse unbrokenly 
harmonious with those in whose company family 
relations or business duties more or less constantly 
keep us, is to remember that these little indi- 
vidualities are just as much a part of our own 
nature, as of others around us. Where a whim 
can be gratified by the generous expense of a 
little self-denial, how much better to make the 
sacrifice willingly, than to enter upon wordy ar- 
guments, or provoke an angry repartee by even 
good-natured ridicule. Especially so long as 
prudence, even if pushed to an extreme, or bene- 
volence, although perhaps of an inconsiderate 
kind, lies at the base of any action, to us however 
useless or distasteful, for their sake are we to be 
willing to give up our own conflicting ideas. Not 
that self-respect 1s ever to be slighted, but that 
selfishness is always to be repressed. It is this 
home charity, not less, but much more than one 
that sounds its cymbal in foreign lands, which 
‘ covereth a multitude of sins.” The regard of 
the apostle for the “ weak brethren,”’ to whom it 
appeared a great offence to eat idol-offered meats, 
is a case in point, from which we may learn a 
lesson, to be practiced in daily intercourse with 
our friends and with the world. Little springs 
make great rivers ; from little jars result continual 
quarrels, or at least a great diminution in our 
enjoyment of society and ourselves. Bear with 
even the faults of another; and when the only 
causes of discord are ways in themselves inno- 
cent, be much more ready to exercise a little 
patient lenity—C. Gentleman. 
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CENSUS OF RUSSIA. 


The Moniteur de l’ Armee gives the following 
as the results of the census of the Russian em- 
pire taken by the order of the Emperor at the 
time of his accession to the throne :-— 

“ The total number of the population amounts 
to 63,000,000, the principal elements of which 
give results unknown to the rest of Europe. 
The clergy of the Russian Church stand for the 
enormous number of 510,000; that of the toler- 
ated creeds, 35,000; the hereditary nobility, 
150,000 ; the petty bourgeoisie, including dis- 
charged soldiers, 425,000; foreigners residing 
temporarily, 40,000 ; different bodies of Cossacks 
colonized on the QOural, the Don, the Wolga, 
the Black Sea, the Baikal, the Baschkirs, and 
the irregular Kalmucks, 2,000,000 ; the popu- 
lation of the towns, the middle and lower classes, 
5,000,000; the population of the country parts, 
45,000,000; the wandering tribes, 500,000 ; 
the inhabitants of the trans-Caucasian posses- 
sions, 1,400,000; the kingdom of Poland, 
4,200,000; the Grand Duchy of Finland, 
1,400,000; and the Russian colonies in American 
71,000. 

At the accession of the Emperor Nicholas the 
census then taken only gave a population of 
51,000,000. This large increase in the space of 
thirty years may, however, be readily understood, 
when it is considered that the Russian Territory 
has now an extent of 22,000,000 of square kilom- 
tres, (a kilomtre is five-eighths of a mile,) and a 
coast of 27,000 kilomtres. If the population 
continues to increase in the same proportion, it 
will by 1900 amount to 100,000,000. The Rus- 
sian empire, according to the same document, 
contains one hundred and twelve different peo- 
ples, divided into twelve different races, the most 
numerous of which is the Slavonian, including 
the Russians properly so-called, the Poles, the 
Cossacks, and the Servian colonies of the Dnieper. 
These populations inhabit the finest and most 
important provinces of the empire. 


HYMN. 


There’s not a leaf within the bower, 
There's not a bird upon the tree, 

There’s not a dew drop on the flower, 
But bears the impress, Lord, of thee! 


Thy hand the varied leaf designed, 
And gave the bird its thrilling tone ; 
Thy power the dew drop’s tints combined, 
Till like a diamond’s blaze they shone. 


Yes, dew drops, leaves, and birds, and all, 
The smallest, like the greatest things— 
The sea’s vast space, the earth’s wide ball— 

Alike proclaim thee King of kings. 


But man alone to hounteous Heaven, 
Thanksgiving’s conscious strains can raise ; 
To favored man alone ’tis given 
To join the angelic choir in praise. 


A. Opie. 
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LIVE IN LOVE, ’TIS PLEASANT LIVING. 


Be not harsh and unforgiving, 

Live in love, ’tis pleasant living. 

If an angry man should meet thee, 

And assail thee indiscreetly, 

Turn not thou again and rend him, 
Lest thou needlessly offend him ; 

Show him love hath been thy teacher— 
Kindness is a potent preacher ; 
Gentleness is e’er forgiving— 

Live in love, ’tis pleasant living. 


Why be angry with each other? 
Man was made to love his brother; 
Kindness is a human duty, 
Meekness a celestial beauty. 

Words of kindness, spoke in season, 
Have a weight with men of reason ; 
Don’t be others’ follies blaming, 
And their little vices naming ; 
Charity’s a cure for railing, 

Suffers much, is all-prevailing. 
Courage, then, and be forgiving; 
Live in love, ’tis pleasant living. 


Let thy loving be a passion, 

Not a complimenting fashion ; 

Love is wisdom, ever proving 

True philosophy is loving; 

Hast thou known that bitter feeling, 

’Gender’d by our hate’s concealing? 

Better love, though e’er so blindly, 

E’en thy foes will call it kindly. 

Words are wind; QO, let them never 

Friendship’s golden love-cord sever ! 

Nor be angry, though another 

Scorn to call thee friend or brother. 

“ Brother,” say, “ let’s be forgiving ; 

Live in love, 'tis pleasant living.” 

[From “ Poems,” by Edward Capern, Postman, Bide- 

ford, Devonshire, England. ] 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign INTELLicence.—Liverpool dates are to the 
8th inst. Neapolitan affairs remained in the same 
state. The Neapolitan Minister had not left Paris. 
Naples was apparently tranquil, but the government 
was taking extraordinary measures of precaution. A 
decree of amnesty was said to have been signed by the 
King, but its execution indefinitely postponed. The 
substance of the ultimatum recently presented by 
France and England is said to be, that they had no in- 
tention of intervening in the affairs of Naples, but as 
their friendly representations had produced no good 
effects, they would not permit their legations to sanc- 
tion by their presence and assistance a system of 
government of which they could not approve; that 
the British fleet would remain at Malta, and the French 
at Toulon, a vessel being occasionally despatched to 
see whether the fleet was needed at Naples to protect 
the subjects of the two Powers, but it would not come 
for other motives. 

There were additional symptoms of a closer union 
of France, Russia and Prussia. France is said to favor 
the unconditional admission of Russia and Prussia to 
the second meeting of the European Conference, while 
England is reported to oppose the admission of the 
former, and Austria of the latter. 

The British fleet was formally announced to remain 
in the Black Sea until Russia fulfils her obligations. 
England, Austria and Turkey claim to be united in 
this policy. The survey of the Besserabian frontier 
has been completed. 


France.—Considerable discontent prevailed in the 
manufacturing districts, owing to apprehensions of 
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commercial reforms even without the agency of legis- 
lation. Corn was falling, but no marked change was 
expected to occur till the next crop was sown; and 
the average price was maintained in the principal 
markets. The condition of the Bank of France was 
not improved. 

SwitTZERLAND.—The English government is said to 
have proposed to the Federal authorities that France 
and England should assume the initiative in the steps 
to be taken for settling the differences respecting 
Neufchatel, on the two parties making known to them 
the conditions which they respectively consider best 
calculated to effect this object. 

Russia.—Seventeen of the Poles who were in exile 
in France, have demanded and received from the 
Emperor Alexander permission to return, with full 
security, to their country. The nobles will regain the 
privileges of their order, but the restoration of the real 
and personal property of the pardoned refugees remains 
undecided. 

A Boston mechanic has contracted to remove 
the ships sunk in the harbor of Sebastopol for 
the defence of the town. The number of vessels is 
121, and the price to be paid about $200,000. He 
designs raising them with chains, applied by men in 
submarine armor. 

Grermany.—A currency congress has been held, 
which proposes that the basis of the silver currency 
shall be the Customs Union pound; a silver coin, fifteen 
to be made from a pound of pure silver, being made a 
legal currency in all the German States. This and 
other propositions will be submitted at a general con- 
ference. 

The Free Trade Association of Hamburg has resolved 
to endeavor to obtain the abolition of the duties levied 
by the Hanoverian government at Stade on the Elbe. 


Iraty.—The Austrian troops have evacuated the 
Papal States, except the towns of Ancona and Bologna. 

lt is reported, both in and out of Italy, that at the 
next session of the Sardinian Parliament, religious re- 
form will be proposed, embracing the following with 
some other points. The Roman Catholic Church in 
Sardinia to be independent of Rome, the King being 
its sovereign protector, and the priests being paid by 
the State; tradition, as the foundation of dogmas, to | 
be abandoned; the perusal of the Bible to be per- 
mitted, and its interpretation left to the conscience of 
each Christian; celibacy to be no longer obligatory 
on the clergy; and the use of the Latin language in 
worship to cease. A greater degree Of liberty of the 
press exists in that country than in any other part of 
italy, and the Pope has found it necessary to permit 
the priests to relax the strictness of their rules rela- 
tive to the reading of prohibited publications. The 
valleys of Piedmont contain about 22,000 Protestants, 
of the Waldensian church, and they have missionary 
stations in various parts of the kingdom. 

Cars or Goop Hopx.—Great excitement has recently 
existed among the Caffres, arising from the expecta- 
tions held out by a supposed prophet, that their lost 
friends, cattle and goods were about to be restored to 
them, and all strangers driven from their country. 
Some of their best informed and influential chiefs, 
however, succeeded in convincing them of their delu- 
sion, and the hostile demonstrations against the whites 
consequently ceased, At the last accounts, quiet was 
restored. 

Inpia.—The cholera has committed fearful ravages 
in the northern part of Hindoostan during the past 
summer. In Agra alone, 16,000 natives, or one-fifth 
of the population, are said tohave perished. At Lahore, 
at the last accounts, the deaths averaged 100 per day, 
but in most places the disease was disappearing, 

Later.—By the arrival of the Persia at New York 
on the 25th, we have Liverpool advices to the 15th, 
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The aspect of affairs was more pacific. Napoleon had 
returned from the country to Paris, had changed the 
belligerent arrangements of his ministers, and restored 
the English alliance to its former footing, producing 
a decided change in the tone of the ministerial papers 
on both sides of the Channel. The Bank of England 
had raised its rate of discount to seven per cent. 

Sours America.—The misunderstanding between 
the Argentine Confederation and Paraguay has been 
terminated by the negotiation of a treaty. Buenos 
Ayres has been suffering from Indian incursions, and 
excessive rains have destroyed the wheat crops in 
some parts, and drowned a large number of sheep. A 
number of Irish emigrants have recently sailed for 
that country, where itis said about 12,000 of their 
countrymen are already settled. Three American 
steamers have been successfully navigating the rivers 
La Plata and Parana for more than a year past. 

Mexico.—A prize of $12,000 has been offered by 
the government for the best plan for draining the val- 
ley of Mexico. The offer was open alike to native and 
foreign engineers. The time for presenting plans ex- 
pired on the 31st ult. Subscriptions amounting to 
$7,427 have been made for the relief of sufferers by 
the French inundations. Arrangements are in pro- 
gress for lighting the city of Mexico with gas. John 
Forsyth, U. S. Minister, arrived at the capital on the 
21st ult., and was cordially received by President 
Comonfort. 


Domestic.—A treaty has been made with the Ca- 
manche Indians in Texas, by which those of the tribe 


| who have hitherto held out, will come on the Reserva- 


tion. Peace will be thus secured to a large portion 


| of the frontier hitherto subject to frequent incursions. 


The small pox has broken out among the Indians 
near the head waters of the Missouri. 

A contract for deepening the channel in two of the 
mouths of the Mississippi has been made with the 
general government by two Kentuckians, who under- 
take to obtain a depth of twenty feet at low water, 
and a width of not less than 300 feet in each pass. 

The President, it is said, has caused to be submit- 
ted to the government of New Granada a proposition 
for the cession to the United States of municipal con- 
trol over the Panama Railroad route, the cities of As- 
pinwall and Panama, and a strip of the territory 
through which the road runs, sufficiently wide to in- 
sure the protection of the road against future violence. 

Accounts from Kansas state that twenty of the pris- 
oners taken at Hickory Point have been convicted of 
manslaughter, and sentenced to five years imprison- 
ment at hard labor. It is reported that G. W. Clark, 
U. S. Indian Agent, has been indicted for the murder 
of Barber, a Free State man. Hayes, the murderer of 
a young man named Buffum, from Massachusetts, 
was admitted to bail in $10,000, by Judge Lecompte. 
Gov. Geary ordered his re-arrest, but he had escaped 
into Missouri. The Governor is reported to have had 
both Judge Lecompte and Marshal Donaldzon sus- 
pended from office in consequence. Pursuant to an 
act of the spurious legislature, a constitutional con- 
vention was voted for by the pro-slavery party at the 
late election, and a majority of votes were in its favor 
It is presumed the legislature will order the election 
of delegates. The Free State men will take no part 
in it. The first sale of public lands in the territory 
was to take place on the 17th inst. Subsequent ad- 
vices to the 19th inst., state that it was proceeding 
quietly, about 2000 persons being present, and the 
bidding being active and high. Some of the editors 
whose presses were destroyed, are returning and pre- 
paring to issue their papers again. 

A census of Minnesota has just been concluded, 
which shows the population to be 170,000. St. Paul 
has 12,000, Minneapolis andSt. Anthony each 4,000. 





